THE  FOUR  GEORGES
"The disorders increasing to such a degree, and the
outrages committed are of such a nature that it is
the humble but unamimous opinion of Your Majesty's
servants underwritten that where the civil magistrate
declines to direct the soldiery to act with effect, other
methods must be taken to preserve the peace, and
protect the lives and properties of Your Majesty's
subjects.
"It is also humbly submitted to Your Majesty that
in this dangerous crisis it appears to us absolutely
necessary that during the continuance of these dis-
orders the whole military force should be under one
command. The manner of doing this is submitted to
Your Majesty's wisdom, but our humble opinion is
that the appointment should be made immediately.
Geo. Germain.                    Bathurst P.
North.         Stormont.         Dartmouth C.P.S.
Amherst.                             Hillsborough."1
The ministers were as helpless before Lord George
Gordon as before George Washington.
This memorandum convinced the King that he must
act, and to his credit he did not shirk his duty. As
Charles II had intervened personally to save London
from the worst effects of the Great Fire,2 so George III
took action to suppress the Gordon Riots. He summoned
a special meeting of the Privy Council on the morning of
June 7th; when he found that its members hesitated to
recommend the employment of troops, he said that if
they would not give him advice he would act without it,
and that he could answer for one magistrate who would
1 The Correspondence of King George the Third from 1760 to December, 1783,
edited by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, Vol. V, p. 74.
3 cf. Bryant, A.: King Charles //, p. 184.
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